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Foreign Issues 





Interview With Le Figaro Magazine. 
December 22, 1983 





REMARKS DURING A MEETING WITH LE 
FIGARO REPRESENTATIVES 


Q. The question—{inaudible|—this is the 
question I want to ask you: What definition 
does the President give for Reaganism to 
the Americans, the foreigners, and for the 
French? 

The President. Well, I am not addicted to 
giving it labels, but what we’ve tried to do 
here—and I think we have been reasonably 
successful—is, first of all, to bring about an 
economic recovery. I think it is taking 
place. I think it not only benefits our coun- 
try, but I think our country, just as it can 
export recession and economic troubles, a 
recovery here, I think, can benefit the 
world, certainly our long-time, good friend, 
France, in helping economic recovery in 
those places. 

When we came here we felt that the 
United States had retreated from a position 
of strength that I think is important to, cer- 
tainly, the free world, the Western World. I 
believe that we’ve succeeded in restoring 
our strength to the place that we have a 
real deterrent. We've had the longest 
period of peace in Europe now that we’ve 
had for many years among the major na- 
tions, and we’re going to continue on that 
line. And the goal, internationally, is—and 
must be—peace. And we’re dedicated to 
that. 

We're going to continue with our efforts 
to bring about some realistic reduction, par- 
ticularly nuclear weapons. And I believe 
that the course that we’ve followed so far 
has made that more possible. 

There have been 19 efforts since World 
War II to persuade the Soviets to join the 
reduction of weapons. They have resisted 
every time—until this time. And even 
though there is a temporary lull, which I 
think is part of the bargaining process, they 


have actually proposed themselves reducing 
the number of their weapons, which is the 
first time they have ever done that. So, 
we're going to keep pressing for that. 

I think that’s—I hope that’s an answer to 
your question. 

Q. Mr. President, I met you 3 years ago, 
immediately after the inauguration ceremo- 
nies. You haven’t changed, and you seem 
even younger. Do you feel in shape to start 
again for a new 4 years? [Laughter] 

The President. Well, I'm going to be 
making an announcement about my deci- 
sion January 29th as to what it will be. 

Let me say that my physical condition 
won’t even have to be a consideration in 
whatever I decide. No, I feel fine. I don’t 
think I’ve ever felt better. 

Q. Mr. President, can I ask a small ques- 
tion concerning what you answered to the 
first questionP What do you think of the 
high frontier? It’s a great problem, and I 
think you’re going to present that project in 
order to be ready for this space war. : 

The President. Well, without restricting 
myself to that particular approach, I have 
asked for a complete study and for research 
into trying to develop a defensive weapon 
against the nuclear weapons. But again, I’m 
proposing that in the interest of hopefully 
being able to eliminate those weapons. If 
we could succeed and bring about a realis- 
tic defensive weapon against them, then my 
next step would be to inform the Soviet 
Union that we had this and now we were 
prepared to join them in eliminating all 
such weapons in the world. 

Q. Mr. President, thank you very much. 
You’ve been generous with your time, and I 
hope it’s near the end of another hard day. 

The President. Well, listen, I’m so grateful 
for these, I’m going to take them up and 
look at the pictures. [Laughter] 

You know, with your having to interpret 
for me ! is something of a reflection on my 


1An interpreter was present to translate 
the questions for the President and to trans- 
late his responses into French. 
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early education, because when I was a 
schoolboy, I studied French for a couple of 
years. And then, 1949—the first time I ever 
set foot in your country—found myself with 
a couple, a married couple. The three of us 
were driving down across France in the 
Mediterranean. And I discovered that even 
though they were English and just 20 miles 
away, they had never been to France. They 
did not know one word of French. And, I 
was going to be the only thing between us 
and silence. [Laughter] 

We were coming to a town for lunch. 
And I started trying to remember—that was 
a long time ago—so I could remember some 
of what Id learned in my French study. So, 
we came to the town, and I mentally fig- 
ured how I’m going to find—where do we 
have lunch? So, it was a gendarme. And I 
rolled down the window of the car, and I 
said: “Pardon, monsieur, jai grand faim. 
Ou est le meilleur café?” And he told me 
where was the best cafe. 

And my friend that was driving says: 
“What did he say?” And I said, “I haven’t 
the slightest idea.” [Laughter] I memorized 
the questions, never the answers. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Thank you all very much. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

The President. And thank you for these. 

Q. Mr. President, thanks very much. 

Q. Thank you very much, good luck, and 
Merry Christmas, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. Merry Christ- 
mas to you. 


Q. Merry Christmas, and a Happy New 
Year. 


WRITTEN RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS SUB- 
MITTED BY LE FIGARO 


Soviet Military Budget 

Q. The Romans used to say: “If you want 
peace, prepare war.” How do you explain 
the fact that the U.S.S.R., a poor country, 
has such great military powers, whereas the 
wealthy United States remains so far back? 

The President. No one is more conscious 
than I that the Soviet Union devotes more 
than twice as much of its economic re- 
sources to the military as the U.S. does, and 
has been doing so over the past two dec- 
ades despite relative restraint on the part of 
the West. Other sectors of the Soviet econo- 
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my, particularly those devoted to consumer 
production, suffer as a result. 

If the Soviet people had a voice in the 
matter, the Soviet defense budget would 
probably be a lot smaller. But the people 
have no voice in the allocation of national 
resources. We in the West face the more 
demanding task of maintaining adequate 
military strength with the consent of our 
free peoples. 

I would add that, while the continuing 
Soviet military buildup is a course of con- 
cern and requires a substantial U.S. and 
allied response, talk of the United States 
being “far back” suggests an alarming state 
of military weakness in the West that the 
facts do not warrant. While more still needs 
to be done, we and our allies have made 
important strides in the last few years 
toward restoring the military balance. 


NATO Nuclear and Conventional Forces 


Q. For example, General Rogers told me 
recently that NATO had acquired 400 of 
the latest tanks, whereas the Russian Army 
had got 1,000 that very same year. Is the 
free world incapable of arming itself? 

The President. 1 am confident that the 
Atlantic alliance has the resources necessary 
to maintain an effective deterrent if they 
wish. The Warsaw Pact’s continuing buildup 
of both nuclear and conventional forces is 
of major concern to the alliance. We are 
responding. The deployment of INF mis- 
siles is part of our coordinated response to 
that threat. The modernization of America’s 
strategic deterrent is another element of 
our response. 

The improvement of NATO’s convention- 
al forces is extremely important. In the face 
of the Soviet Union’s relentless military 
buildup, all of us must do more to strength- 
en our conventional forces. America’s con- 
ventional force modernization program is in 
high gear and involves equipment modern- 
ization and improvements in organization 
and training. America cannot do the job 
alone, and it is very important for each alli- 
ance partner to make every effort to 
strengthen their own forces. 


East-West Arms Balance 


Q. You have begun construction of MX 
super powerful rockets, but the Russians are 
also coming out with rockets as powerful. 
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How are you planning to catch up with the 
U.S.S.R.’s military power or even talking of 
leaving them behind? 

The President. Our policy is to create a 
more stable international balance and, 
through negotiations with the Soviets, 
reduce the numbers of arms—especially nu- 
clear weapons—on both sides. Now for 
many years, throughout the 1970’s, the So- 
viets pursued a massive arms buildup at a 
time when the United States was exercising 
restraint. It became clear that the only way 
to get the Soviets to exercise restraint was 
to demonstrate that we would restore the 
balance. The increases in military procure- 
ment which this administration has under- 
taken are meant to restore and preserve an 
East-West arms balance as we pursue the 
other half of our policy—to seek deep re- 
ductions of arms on both sides through ne- 
gotiations. 


Soviet Compliance With Agreements 


Q. You are always talking about negotiat- 
ing seriously with the Russians whilst we 
have constant evidence of their breaking off 


treaties: SALT agreements, Helsinki agree- 
ments, United Nations Charter (ie., Af- 
ghanistan’s invasion), so why speak of nego- 
tiations with such a country? 

The President. You are quite right in sin- 
gling out the issue of Soviet compliance 
with agreements as a negotiating problem 
for the West. We have been concerned by 
evidence of Soviet actions that are inconsist- 
ent with existing agreements. One notable 
example of this is the use of chemical and 
biological weapons in Southeast Asia and Af- 
ghanistan in clear violation of existing inter- 
national treaties. 

Therefore, we insist that any new agree- 
ments contain strong verification proce- 
dures to ensure Soviet compliance, and we 
have looked at some existing agreements to 
see if their verification provisions can be 
strengthened. Agreements without ade- 
quate procedures for verifying compliance 
are dangerous because they invite viola- 
tions. But negotiations leading to verifiable 
agreements are essential if we are to build a 
safer and more stable world. 


Trade With the Soviets 


Q. Retaliation measures against Moscow 
have been thought of here and there. You 


have in this line criticized the Franco- 
Soviet deal on gas, but at the same time you 
are continuing to feed the Soviet Union by 
selling it excess wheat. Is it of such great 
importance to deal with the Russians? 

The President. Our decision to negotiate 
a new grain agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
was based on our view that grain sales can 
best take place under the framework of a 
long-term agreement without cheap credit 
and subsidies. From past experience, we 
knew that if we did not sell grain to the 
Soviets, others would quickly take our place 
in the market. When we negotiated the 
new agreement, I made clear that this was 
an economic move and not a foreign policy 
gesture. 

Regarding purchases of Soviet natural 
gas, the allies have agreed that our bilateral 
economic relations with the U.S.S.R. must 
be consistent with broad allied security con- 
cerns. This includes avoiding undue de- 
pendence on any one source of natural gas. 


President’s Foreign Policy Advisers 


Q. American experts are often making 
wise international policy analysis but then 
they make capital mistakes: 20 years in 
Vietnam in a war finally lost; betraying the 
Shah of Persia to lose Iran; doing absolutely 
nothing to prevent the Russian invasion of 
Angola and further, the invasion of Afghani- 
stan and then not even helping Afghan 
resistance. Do you consider yourself wisely 
advised? 

The President. Well, I haven’t been ad- 
vised to do any of the things you mention, 
if that’s what you mean! 

I wouldn’t agree with many of your char- 
acterizations—which, in any case, refer to 
events which occurred before this adminis- 
tration. There have obviously been mistakes 
as well as successes in the history of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. And this is true of Soviet 
and even French foreign policies as well. 

But I consider myself well-advised in 
terms of both interpretation of world events 
and recommendations for our foreign 
policy. The best you can do is try to get the 
best advice you can, listen carefully to 
many different views, make your decision 
and implement it with care, and keep test- 
ing your judgment to see if you need to 
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make adjustments. This is what we’ve tried 
to do. I believe it’s working pretty well. 


U.S. Commitment to NATO 


Q. In February 1981 you declared to 
Figaro magazine that the American people 
would consider any attack on Europe as an 
attack on the United States. But since, we 
have often heard from across the Atlantic 
statements according to which America was 
not to risk in any way its survival in war 
against Russia just to help European trou- 
blemakers. What is your opinion on this 
point today? 

The President. My opinion remains com- 
pletely unchanged: The United States 
would consider an attack on its NATO allies 
as an attack on itself. This is a commitment 
which is enshrined in the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It is a commitment which the 
United States has reiterated many times 
and enjoys broad support in the U.S. Con- 
gress and among the American people. We 
share common values, a common heritage, 
and parallel dreams. Europe’s security is in- 
divisible from our own. I can hardly think 
of another aspect of U.S. foreign policy on 
which there is broader consensus than our 
commitment to defend our allies against 
attack. 

Q. I will insist, if 1 may, Europe is becom- 
ing more and more “pinkish”, i.e., more 
and more socialist or more and more socio- 
communist. Don’t you think that a new 
American President would be inclined to 
leave Europeans to themselves in order to 
look towards more promising areas such as 
Asia, Latin America, and let Russia paddle 
in Europe? 

The President. 1 can only speak for 
myself. But in my view, there is no possibil- 
ity of America’s reducing its ties to Western 
Europe or its commitment to its NATO 
allies, let alone abandoning its European 
friends. We know that our security and that 
of Europe are bound together. Our friend- 
ships and alliances in other parts of the 
world are also very important—to our Euro- 
pean friends as well as to ourselves. These 
ties are not in any way incompatible with 
our relationship with Europe. 


Central America 


Q. In this trend of mind, is it correct to 
think that a number of European countries 
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are dealing directly against you in Central 
America by supporting Marxist revolution? 

The President. 1 don’t think that’s quite 
the problem. What we have in Central 
America is a Communist offensive that 
takes advantage of the longstanding inequi- 
ties in the region. Many people saw only 
the local problems and not the Communist 
involvement. Over the last couple of years 
things have gotten a lot clearer. I think 
most everyone now realizes that we have a 
big task ahead—to foster democracy and to 
help resolve basic social and economic 
problems. We must help build democratic 
systems that are strong enough to meet 
their peoples’ aspirations and to defend 
themselves. On this fundamental approach 
there is ample room for U.S. and European 
cooperation with the countries of Central 
America. 


Lebanon 


Q. How are you going to deal with the 
Middle East question? Don’t you consider it 
“immoral” to allow tiny Lebanon to be de- 
stroyed by foreign forces with impunity at 
the same time G.I.’s and French paras get 
killed, apparently for nothing? 

The President. The policy objectives of 
this administration have remained consist- 
ent. It is a policy we share with the Govern- 
ment of Lebanon. We seek the reestablish- 
ment of a stable, representative, and fully 
sovereign Lebanese Government, commit- 
ted to national reconciliation and which can 
control all Lebanese territory. We also seek 
arrangements that will assure the security 
of Israel’s northern border. If Lebanon is to 
have a chance, all external forces must 
leave. 

The muitinational force is in Lebanon be- 
cause its presence has been requested by 
the Lebanese Government to support that 
government’s efforts to consolidate that au- 
thority. The MNF helps provide the support 
and confidence the Government of Leba- 
non needs in moving forward to strengthen 
the fragile cease-fire, to achieve political 
reconciliation, and to secure the withdrawal 
of foreign forces. 


Persian Gulf 


Q. The creation of a rapid intervention 
force able to “jump” immediately into the 
Persian Gulf in the case of any threat to the 
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Western World’s petro supplies has been 
announced. What is the case exactly today? 

The President. We are concerned that the 
longer the Iran-Iraq war lasts, the greater 
the danger of ecalation and the greater the 
threat to commercial shipping and to the 
neighboring Gulf states. 

We support U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 540, which calls for cease-fire in the 
Gulf and urges all states, especially the two 
belligerents, to avoid action which would 
threaten freedom of navigation in the inter- 
national waters of the Persian Gulf. We 
want a cease-fire and a negotiated settle- 
ment. 


U.S. Economy 


Q. Now, concerning economy, you have 
completely straightened the economic situa- 
tion in your country. How did you manage 
to do soP 

The President. It is too soon to say we 
have completely straightened out the eco- 
nomic situation in the U.S. But we have 
made significant strides. We anticipate that 
economic recovery in the U.S. will continue 
to benefit our major trading partners, par- 
ticularly in Europe. 

Our success in the economic field rests on 
three principles—monetary _ discipline, 
spending discipline, and greater reliance on 
market forces for economic adjustment. We 
are encouraged that other industrial coun- 
tries have followed our example and are 
now following policies aimed at sustained, 
noninflationary growth. 


U.S. Dotlar 


Q. You are of course aware that the dollar 
at the rate of 8.30 francs weighs heavily 
upon your allies’ economies. How do you 
plan to get rid of this difficulty? 

The President. The strong dollar is, in 
part, a function of capital inflows which re- 
flect the role of the United States as a safe 
haven for investment. We do not think that 
a high dollar necessarily poses difficulties 
for Europe. In fact, it can be argued that 
the locomotive effect of U.S. economic 
growth and the competitive advantage en- 
joyed by European exporters because of the 
high U.S. dollar are positive gains for 
Europe. While our trading partners are un- 
happy with the current strength of the 
dollar, we expect they would like it even 


less if the value of the dollar were to fall 
sharply. 


Economic Recovery Program 


Q. When you first took your Presidency, 
American media were most skeptical on 
your plans for economic recovery. Today 
you have won your bet on this whilst most 
statesmen have lost theirs. 

The President. Our -plans have worked 
because by giving priority to the reduction 
of inflation, and by reducing the burdens of 
overregulation and excessive taxation we 
have enabled the underlying natural vigor 
of our economy to reassert itself. I might 
add that other countries following a similar 
strategy have generally been most success- 
ful in reestablishing the preconditions for 
recovery. The strength of the U.S. recovery 
is now spreading abroad to those countries. 

Q. You have succeeded in reducing taxes 
and in starting off your country’s economy. 
Doesn’t this seem contradictory? 

The President. This is not at all contradic- 
tory—far from it. Reduction in the burdens 
of taxation has been, as I have said, a key 
element in our successful strategy for recov- 
ery. Excessive taxation distorts market sig- 
nals and weakens the economic incentives 
on which our continued prosperity must 
depend. 

Q. You have reduced the States’ part as 
much as possible in order to favor initiatives 
and private effort and you have in this line 
also cut down social restraints. Do you not 
fear that having done so you might be hin- 
dering social justice? 

The President. The economic welfare of 
all our people must ultimately stem not 
from government programs but from the 
wealth created by a vigorous private sector. 
What is more just than allowing individuals 
to benefit from their work and talent? 
Nothing is more unfair than the tax im- 
posed by inflation, which hits those least 
able to protect themselves. Our policies re- 
ducing inflation and favoring growth are in 
fact the most efficient—and the only sus- 
tainable—way of achieving widespread eco- 
nomic opportunity and prosperity. 


West European Socialist Governments 


Q. Now concerning politics, don’t you 
think West European Socialist countries 
help Communist undermining? 
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The President. Many of our staunchest 
allies have democratic Socialist govern- 
ments: France is one of them. Among 
friends there can be differences in econom- 
ic philosophy, but this is not so important 
when we share basic values such as respect 
for democracy, individual liberties, and 
human dignity. 

Pacifism 

Q. Do you believe in the motto: “rather 
red than dead?” Is pacifism a real danger to 
the free world or is it only a flash in the 
pan? 

The President. 1 think a better slogan 
would be “better alive and free.” Our 
strength lies in our democratic principles 
and in the liberties which characterize our 
societies. When a free people decides to do 
what is necessary to stay secure, then no 
adversary can prevail. So, we will be nei- 
ther dead nor red. In fact, it is freedom 
which is infectious and democracy which is 
the wave of the future. The tide of history 
is a freedom tide. Pacifism is not a danger 
to the free world, but it may be a danger to 
those that cannot tolerate dissidence. We in 


the free world can accommodate many 
points of view, because we know that the 
common sense of our people will support 
policies necessary to defend the liberties we 
all enjoy. 


Note: The President met with the repre- 
sentatives from Le Figaro at 5:06 p.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Among 
those attending the meeting were Robert 
Lacontre, editor in chief, and Alain Griot- 
teray, chief editorial commentator, of Le 
Figaro. 

The transcript of the remarks at the 
meeting and the written questions and an- 
swers were released by the Office of the 
Press Secretary on January 7. 


School Violence and Discipline 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
January 7, 1984 





My fellow Americans: 


This is my first radio talk in 1984, so 
Happy New Year. 
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My prayer for you this new year is that 
you and your families will prosper in health 
and happiness. When I spoke to you last 
Saturday, on New Year’s Eve, I raade one 
request to everyone: when we drive, let’s 
drive sober. Well, I was delighted to hear 
some very heartening news from Transpor- 
tation Secretary Elizabeth Dole. Last New 
Year’s weekend was the safest on our high- 
ways in 35 years. Our efforts to keep drunk, 
violent drivers off the road are beginning to 
show progress. 


Today I want to talk about a subject 
which also deals with violence and is on our 
minds as the holidays end and our children 
go back to school—the problem of class- 
room discipline. The sad truth is many class- 
rooms across the country are not temples of 
learning, teaching the lessons of good will, 
civility, and wisdom important to the whole 
fabric of American life; many schools are 
filled with rude, unruly behavior, and even 
violence. 


According te a 1978 report by the Na- 
tional Institute of Education, each month 3 
million secondary school children were vic- 
tims of in-school crime. I don’t mean ordi- 
nary highjinks; I mean crime. Each month 
some 2% million students were the victims 
of robberies and thefts, and more than 
250,000 students suffered physical attacks. 
In large cities, the problem was so bad that 
almost 8 percent of urban junior and senior 
high school students missed at least 1 day in 
the classroom per month because they were 
afraid to go to school. 


Well, now, maybe you're thinking that 
was back in 1978. Well, a study released in 
1983 indicates this 1978 report probably 
understates the problem today. 


Just as school violence affects our sons 
and daughters, it also affects their teachers. 
That 1978 National Institute of Education 
study found that each month some 6,000 
teachers were robbed, about 125,000 a 
month were threatened with physical harm, 
and at least 1,000 teachers each month 
were assaulted with violence so severe they 
required medical care. One psychiatrist 
who treats teachers says many of them 
suffer symptoms identical to those of World 
War I shellshock victims. It’s that bad. 
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Today, American children need good 
education more than ever. But we can’t get 
learning back into our schools until we get 
the crime and violence out. It’s not a ques- 
tion of anyone asking for a police state. It’s 
just that, as Albert Shanker of the American 
Federation of Teachers put it, “We’re not 
going to get people interested in English or 
mathematics or social studies and languages, 
unless we solve discipline problems and 
take out of our schools those students who 
prevent teachers from teaching.” 

Today, I’m asking Americans to renew 
our commitment to school discipline. Here 
at the national level, we’re directing the 
Federal Government to do all it can to help 
parents, teachers, and administrators re- 
store order to their classroom. 

The Department of Education will study 
ways to prevent school violence, publicize 
examples of effective school discipline, con- 
tinue its joint project with the National In- 
stitute of Justice to find better ways for lo- 
calities to use their resources to prevent 
school crime. 

The Department of Justice will establish a 
National School Safety Center. This Center 
will publish handbooks informing teachers 
and other officials of their legal rights in 
dealing with disruptive students and put to- 
gether a computerized national clearing- 
house for school safety resources. I’ve also 
directed the Justice Department to file 
court briefs to help school administrators 
enforce discipline. 

But despite the importance of these ef- 
forts, we can’t make progress without help 
from superintendents and principals, teach- 
ers, parents, and students themselves. 

I wish I could tell you all the stories I’ve 
heard of schools that have been turned 
around by determined local efforts. At 
Southwestern High in Detroit, once one of 
the city’s most violent schools, firm disci- 
pline has raised the attendance rate from 
53 to almost 87 percent. 

In my home State of California at Sacra- 
mento’s El Camino High, a discipline com- 
pact between parents and the school has 
helped achievement levels soar. And in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles, George Wash- 
ington Preparatory High School recently es- 
tablished a policy of strict discipline with 
impressive results. Just 5 years ago, only 43 
percent of the school’s seniors expressed an 


interest in going to college. Well, last year, 
80 percent of the seniors did go to college. 

So please, if you have discipline problems 
at your school, find out what you can do to 
help. By working together, we can restore 
good order to America’s classrooms and 
give our sons and daughters the education 
they deserve. 

Till next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, Md. 


Department of Transportation 





Nomination of Jim J. Marquez To Be 
General Counsel. January 9, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jim J. Marquez to be Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Trans- 
portation. He would succeed James Burnley 
IV. 

Since 1981 Mr. Marquez has been serving 
as U.S. attorney for the District of Kansas. 
Previously he was a self-employed attorney 
in 1979-1981; secretary of corrections, 
Kansas Department of Corrections, in 
1977-1979; pardon and extradition attorney 
and legal adviser to the Governor of Kansas 
in 1975-1977; assistant district attorney, 
Johnson County, Kans., district attorney’s 
office, in 1973-1975; and an attorney for 
the National Labor Relations Board in 1973. 

Mr. Marquez graduated from the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico (B.A., 1965) and Wash- 
burn School of Law (J.D., 1972). He is mar- 
ried and resides in Lawrence, Kans. He was 
born March 10, 1941, in Los Lunas, N. Mex. 


Visit of Premier Zhao Ziyang of the 
People’s Republic of China 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
January 10, 1984 





The President. It gives me great pleasure 
to welcome you, Premier Zhao, to the 
United States. 
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Your visit recalls an old Chinese saying 
which asks: Is it not delightful to have 
friends come from afar? Well, yes, it is de- 
lightful to have you with us. Your presence 
symbolizes the growing trust and coopera- 
tion between our two countries. 

For a decade, relations between the 
United States and the People’s Republic of 
China have been building. Today, we know 
it is within our grasp to reap enormous re- 
wards from the courage and foresight of 
those who opened the doors of Chinese- 
American friendship. 

One of your predecessors, Premier Zhou 
Enlai, said in the early stages of our new 
relationship, “China places high hopes on 
the American people.” Well, it is up to us, 
on both sides of the Pacific, to see to it that 
those high hopes become reality. For our 
part, we recognize the differences between 
our two countries, but we stand ready to 
nurture, develop, and build upon the many 
areas of accord to strengthen the ties be- 
tween us. 

China is now embarked on an exciting 
experiment designed to modernize the 
economy and quadruple the value of its na- 
tional economic output by the year 2000. 
Premier Zhao, you eloquently described a 
key to achieving that end when you said 
that progress, and I quote, “lies in our ef- 
forts to emancipate our thinking in a bold 
way—to carry out reform with determina- 
tion, to make new inventions with courage, 
and to break with the economic molds and 
conventions of all descriptions which fetter 
the development of productive force.” 
These are words of vision. Our people un- 
derstand and appreciate such vitality. We 
welcome the opportunity to walk at China’s 
side in this endeavor. 

Great strides of cooperation have already 
been made. In the last few years, each of 
our countries has tried to help the other 
build a better life. Our trade has flourished. 
The United States is now China’s third larg- 
est trading partner. American investment in 
China exceeds that of all other countries. 
We’re making available technology that will 
help open new horizons for your country. 

Our citizens travel, study, and live in our 
respective countries in growing numbers. 
There are more than 10,000 Chinese stu- 
dents enrolled in American universities, and 


more than a hundred Chinese delegations 
arrive here each month. And more than a 
hundred thousand Americans now visit 
China each year. These exchanges between 
our countries, especially among our young 
people in the universities, are a source of 
joy for today and optimism for tomorrow. 
Only countries determined to be friends 
would be so open themselves. 


The numerous cultural and educational 
efforts between us recognize the truth of 
another Chinese saying. This one, found in 
the Book of Songs, written some 3,000 years 
ago, says, “The stones of yonder mountain 
may be used to polish gems.” 

We have much to learn from each other. 
Your visit, Mr. Premier, provides a welcome 
opportunity to continue the open dialog 
that embodies the new spirit between our 
countries. We have much to discuss—mat- 
ters of bilateral, regional, and global impor- 
tance. We share many concerns, especially 
in the arena of international peace and sta- 
bility. We stand on common ground in op- 
posing expansionism and interference in the 
affairs of independent states. We are united 
by our commitment for international peace 
and our desire for economic progress. 


I look forward to returning the honor of 
your visit when I travel to your country in 
the spring. 

Mr. Premier, you have an active week 
ahead of you, and I look forward to getting 
to know you better. We’re pleased that 
you'll have the opportunity to see some- 
thing of our land and our people beyond 
Washington. And we're happy that our 
people will have the opportunity to meet 
you and let you know that you are indeed 
among friends. 

Premier Zhao, welcome to the United 
States. 


The Premier. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, at the begin- 
ning of the new year, I have brought the 
American people the cordial greetings and 
good wishes of the 1 billion Chinese people. 
I would like to thank President Reagan for 
his kind invitation, which has offered me 
this opportunity to visit your great country. 

As a friendly envoy of the Chinese 
people, I have come to visit your country 
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for the purpose of seeking increased mutual 
understanding, stabilizing the relations be- 
tween our two countries, enhancing Sino- 
U.S. friendship, and helping to preserve 
world peace. I believe this is not only the 
common aspiration of the Chinese and 
American peoples but also the expectation 
of the people of the world. 

This year marks the 200th anniversary of 
the long sail to China by the American mer- 
chant ship Empress of China. That historic 
voyage started contacts between China and 
the United States. The history of Sino-U.S. 
relations over the past two centuries has 
witnessed both periods of friendly coexist- 
ence and exchanges, and of confrontation 
and conflict. However, the seas of friend- 
ship have always existed among the Chinese 
and American peoples. 

This traditional friendship between our 
two peoples and the political foresight of 
the leaders of the two countries help to put 
an end to a long period of estrangement 
and confrontation between our two coun- 
tries, and to bring about the normalization 
of our relations. 

Since the establishment of diplomatic re- 
lations, the relations between China and the 
United States have, in the aggregate, made 
considerable progress. The friendly ex- 
changes between our two peoples have 
greatly increased and their mutual under- 
standing further deepened. Our exchanges 
and cooperation in the political, economic, 
cultural, scientific, technological, and other 
fields, have markedly expanded, but it 
should be considered that the growth of the 
Sino-U.S. relations is far below the level it 
should have attained. There have been ups 
and downs in the course of development, 
and there still exist difficulties and obsta- 
cles. 

China has always attached importance to 
its relations with the United States and 
hopes to see their growth. U.S. Government 
leaders have also indicated on more than 
one occasion that they value Sino-U.S. rela- 
tions and wish to see their development on 
a durable and stable basis. 

I believe there is such a possibility. In 
order to turn the possibility into reality, it is 
necessary for both sides to show mutual re- 
spect and for each other, to take into ac- 
count the national interests of the other 


side as well as his own country in handling 
the problems before them. 

So long as both China and the United 
States strictly abide by the principles as 
confirmed by both sides in the joint com- 
muniques, perform the obligations each un- 
dertook, it is possible for Sino-U.S. relations 
to leave behind doubts and uncertainties 
and embark on a smooth path. 

Five years ago, Chinese leader Deng 
Xiaoping said at this podium that “great 
possibilities lie ahead for developing amica- 
ble cooperation between China and the 
United States.” This remains our faith. Sino- 
U.S. relations are now at an important junc- 
ture. As Americans would say, “They’re 
faced with big challenges.and great oppor- 
tunities as well.” We should bravely accept 
the challenges and make full use of the op- 
portunities. 

The world situation is at present more 
turbulent. The people of all countries are 
deeply worried about the future of the 
world. The United States and China, both 
being big countries, should be aware of 
their heavy responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

In the next few days, I shall hold talks 
with President Reagan and other leaders of 
your government and exchange views with 
them on ways to develop Sino-U:S. relations 
and on international issues of common in- 
terest. 

We never construe the significance of 
Sino-U.S. relations as being limited to ordi- 
nary bilateral relations, but regard them as 
an important affair affecting the overall 
world situation. We stand for peace, not 
only because China needs peace, friendship, 
and economic development but also be- 
cause people of all countries want peace, 
friendship, and development. 

The amicable coexistence of China and 
the United States is a major factor for main- 
taining world peace and stability. As long as 
the peoples of the world take their destiny 
into their own hands, it will be possible to 
maintain world peace and prevent a new 
world war. 

Mr. President, at this solemn podium I 
feel that hundreds of millions of people are 
watching us. They expect us to make contri- 
butions to the development of Sino-U.S. re- 
lations and to the cause of maintaining 
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world peace. We should not disappoint 
them. 

As I said just now, this year is the bicente- 
nary of the beginning of contacts between 
China and the United States. This is an oc- 
casion for reviewing the past and looking 
ahead to the future. I believe that with the 
study of history we will learn to live togeth- 
er better in amity. I wish happiness to the 
American people and steady and sustained 
development of the Sino-U.S. relations. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:i0 a.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House, where 
the Premier was accorded a formal welcome 
with full military honors. The Premier 
spoke in Chinese, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 

Following the ceremony, the President 
and the Premier, together with U.S. and 
Chinese officials including the Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary of State George P. Shultz, 
Secretary of Defense Caspar W. Weinberger, 
Robert C. McFarlane, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, and Chi- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs Wu Xue- 
qian, met in the Oval Office. They then met 
in the Cabinet Room, where additional U.S. 
and Chinese officials joined the discus- 
sions. 


United States Ambassador 
to the Holy See 





Nomination of William A. Wilson. 
January 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William A. Wilson to be 
Ambassador to the Holy See. 

Mr. Wilson has been serving since Febru- 
ary of 1981 as the President’s Personal Rep- 
resentative to the Holy See. 

A registered mechanical and metallurgi- 
cal engineer in California, Mr. Wilson was 
the president of Web Wilson Oil Tools, Inc., 
until 1960, and thereafter he was active in 
real estate development. Among his civic 


activities, Mr. Wilson is a member of the 
board of trustees of St. John’s Hospital in 
Santa Monica, Calif., serving on various 
committees. He is also a member of the 
board of regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He served as a member of the Cali- 
fornia Post Secondary Education Commis- 
sion and the Commission of the Californias, 
an organization for the promotion of better 
understanding between California and Baja 
California. 

Born in Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. Wilson 
attended Stanford University and graduated 
with a degree in mechanical engineering. 
During World War II he served in the U.S. 
Army Ordnance Corps as a captain. Mr. 
Wilson is married to the former Elizabeth 
Johnson, and they have two children and six 
grandchildren. 


Department of Transportation 





Nomination of Charles G. Hardin To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Governmental Affairs). 
January 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles G. Hardin to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Transportation 
(Governmental Affairs). 

Since 1981 Mr. Hardin has been serving 
as chief clerk and staff director (majority) 
for the Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Related Agencies, Committee on Ap- 
propriations, U.S. Senate. Previously he was 
a member of the professional staff of the 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. House 
of Representatives, in 1973-1980; and an 
administrative budget and management an- 
alyst, Bureau of Planning and Budget, Wis- 
consin Department of Administration, in 
1970-1973. 

He graduated from Florida State Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1969) and the University of Wis- 
consin (M.A., 1970). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Annapolis, Md. He 
was born April 10, 1947, in St. Louis, Mo. 
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President’s Task Force on Food 
Assistance 





Statement by the President. 
January 10, 1984 





This afternoon I met with the Task Force 
on Food Assistance and received its report. 
The report reflects months of thoughtful 
and diligent work by Chairman Clay La- 
Force and his Task Force members, and I 
want to give them all my heartfelt thanks. 
They’ve made a major contribution to our 
understanding of why and how hunger 
exists in our country. But more important, 
they’ve made recommendations to help us 
in assisting Americans truly in need. 

I have directed the members of our ad- 
ministration to examine closely the recom- 
mendations of this report and to determine 
what can be done to incorporate them in 
our policies. 

God has blessed our great country with 
rich abundance. By reminding us that in 
this land of plenty, there can be no excuse 
for hunger, the Task Force on Food Assist- 
ance has presented us with a challenge. We 
will meet that challenge through public and 
private resources—and we will do so with 
intelligence, prudence, and compassion. 

Once again, to the members of the Task 
Force on Food Assistance: Your work will 
help many of our countrymen. On behalf of 
all Americans, thank you, and God bless 
you. 


Department of Commerce 





Nomination of Jane E. Newman To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Economic Development 
Administration). January 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jane E. (Bonnie) Newman 
of Durham, N.H., to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce (Economic Development 
Administration). She will succeed Carlos C. 
Campbell. 

A native of Lawrence, Mass., Ms. 
Newman presently serves as Associate Di- 
rector of Presidential Personnel at the 
White House. Prior to joining the White 


House she was chief of staff for Congress- ' 


man Judd Gregg (R-N.H.). Before that she 
was executive director of the Forum on 
New Hampshire’s Future, a citizen partici- 
pation program for industrial development 
and community planning. From 1972 to 
1978 she held the position of dean of stu- 
dents at the University of New Hampshire. 

Ms. Newman has served on numerous 
boards, including Indian Head Banks, Inc., 
the Center for New Hampshire’s Future, 
the Governor’s Economic Development and 
Land Use Committee, and the State of New 
Hampshire’s Future Food Policy Commit- 
tee. 

She graduated from St. Joseph’s College, 
Maine (B.A., 1967) and Pennsylvania State 
University (M. Ed., 1969). The degree of 
doctor of humane letters was conferred by 
River College in 1983. She was born June 2, 
1945. 


Inter-American Development Bank 





Nomination of Carlos C. Campbeli To Be 
Alternate U.S. Executive Director. 
January 10, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carlos C. Campbell to be 
Alternate United States Executive Director 
of the Inter-American Development Bank. 
He would succeed Hugh W. Foster. 

Mr. Campbell is currently Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce. Prior 
to this appointment he was a management 
consultant. In 1974-1976, he served at the 
U.S. Department of the Interior in the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Adminis- 
tration. He was at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development in 1969-1972. 
He served with the U.S. Navy as a commis- 
sioned officer. 

He graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity (B.S., 1959) and Catholic University 
of America (M.A., 1968). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Reston, Va. He 
was born July 19, 1937, in New York, N.Y. 
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Visit of Premier Zhao of the People’s 
Republic of China 





Toasts at the State Dinner. 
January 10, 1984 





The President. Premier Zhao and distin- 
guished guests, this house has been the 
scene of many an historic occasion, and to- 
night we celebrate another milestone. Pre- 
mier Zhao, you are the first Chinese head 
of government to visit the United States, 
and we’re honored to welcome you. 

The magnitude of America’s esteem and 
respect for Chinese civilization may not be 
fully understood in China today. As a boy 
going to school in a small town in our Mid- 
west, I learned of the venerable Chinese 
culture, and it seemed then that China was 
a million miles away. Today, our children 
are still taught about the great contributions 
China has made, and yet as we approach 
the 2lst century our young people think of 
your country as only hours away by jet 
plane. Technology has made us neighbors. 
It’s up to us to make certain that we’re also 
friends. 

Mr. Premier, your visit gives me the op- 
portunity to express the great value I place 
on the positive and expanding ties between 
our two countries. Our cooperation helps 
the well-being of both our peoples to blos- 
som and serves the cause of world peace. 
Good will and friendship do not always, as 
we've found, bring agreement on every 
issue. But friendship gives us the freedom 
to disagree, even to criticize without fear of 
lessening cooperation in our many areas of 
mutual interest. 

Let us always remember that open and 
frank dialog is the foundation that supports 
the bridge between us. 

Mr. Premier, I remember well our last 
discussions in Cancin 2 years ago. I am 
grateful for the progress that we’ve made 
since then and look forward to even greater 
cooperation in the years ahead. I’m particu- 
larly pleased with the wide-ranging and 
constructive discussions that we enjoyed 
today. It was certainly a promising omen 
for the future and a positive way to begin a 
new year. Of course, the Chinese new year 
will not come for several weeks, but this 
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past Year of the Pig has proven that we can 
feast together at the table of cooperation. 

There’s reason for optimism, but we must 
look past tomorrow and the day after and 
prepare with mutual trust and confidence 
for the next century. The bonds between 
our two proud and independent nations can 
be made a wellspring of hope and progress, 
of security and prosperity. 

We've been watching with interest and 
admiration your efforts to modernize by of- 
fering incentives to your people in stimulat- 
ing economic competition. We have been 
pleased to contribute what we could as you 
expand the vistas of economic opportunity 
for the Chinese people. 

Tonight, we congratulate you, Premier 
Zhao, for the part that you’re playing in the 
rebirth of China’s economy. Before ascend- 
ing to your current position, you were a 
leading force in turning around the eco- 
nomic decline of Sichuan. Under your guid- 
ance, the province went from stagnation to 
vibrancy, from hunger and food importa- 
tion to abundance and the export of grain. 
In fact, I understand that because of the 
work you did there it is said in China, “If 
you want rice, go see Zhao.” [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, to give you an 
idea of the significance of the Premier’s 
economic achievements, Sichuan Province, 
which the Premier managed for 4 years 
before moving to Beijing, has a hundred 
million people, making it the most populous 
province in China and bigger than all but 
seven of the countries of the world. The 
Premier is now putting that same creativity 
to work on a national basis. 

Premier Zhao is also known for his per- 
sonal commitment to vigorous physical ex- 
ercise. Tonight, I would ask all of you to 
join me in a toast to his health and to the 
health of China’s other distinguished lead- 
ers, and to peace, prosperity, and friendship 
between the Chinese and American people. 

The Premier. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, from the 
very beginning of my visit to your country, 
I have been warmly received. I am greatly 
honored to be invited to this grand state 
dinner tonight. Please allow me, on behalf 
of my colleagues and in my own name, to 
express our hearty thanks to the President 
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and Mrs. Reagan, to the U.S. Government, 
and friends from all circles. 

Five years ago, the normalization of Sino- 
U.S. relations gave the people of both our 
countries great joy and made a far-reaching 
impact on the world situation. Over the 
past 5 years, Sino-U.S. relations have gone 
through twists and turns, with both ad- 
vances in many fields and difficulties and 
obstacles cropping up along the way. The 
jolts and uncertainties in Sino-U.S. relations 
do not serve the interests of the two peo- 
ples, nor those of world peace. We hope 
that this disturbing situation will soon be 
brought to an end. 

Our two sides share the desire to develop 
Sino-U.S. relations. I appreciate what Presi- 
dent Reagan said, to the effect that China 
and the United States are destined to grow 
stronger through cooperation, not weaker 
through division. I believe that both the 
Chinese and American peoples hope to see 
advances in our friendship through joint ef- 
forts and not the undermining of our 
friendship by aggravation of our differ- 
ences. The Taiwan issue is the major differ- 
ence between China and the United States, 
or in other words, the principal obstacle to 
the growth of Sino-U.S. relations. I hope 
that our two sides will strictly abide by the 
principles guiding our bilateral relations, 
which we jointly established in the Sino-U.S. 
communiques, and fulfill the commitments 
each of us has undertaken, so that our dif- 
ferences may be resolved. 

The world today is still in turbulence. 
The confrontation between the two military 
blocs has become sharper, while the North- 
South contradictions are not yet resolved. 
Before the flames of one aggressive war are 
extinguished, those of another have started 
raging. The grim reality constrains every- 
body to worry about the future of the 
world. It also heightens the sense of respon- 
sibility and urgency of all the peace-loving 
countries and people for the maintenance 
of world peace. China will work in concert 
with them to ease international tension, 
stop the arms race, oppose power politics, 
and maintain world peace. 

China has always been opposed to arms 
race, particularly nuclear arms race, and 
stands for the complete prohibition and 
thorough destruction of nuclear weapons. 
We have long declared that China will 


never be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
We are critical of the discriminatory Treaty 
on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weap- 
ons, but we do not advocate or encourage 
nuclear proliferation. We clo not engage in 
nuclear proliferation ourselves, nor do we 
help other countries develop nuclear weap- 
ons. We actively support all proposals that 
are truly helpful to realizing nuclear 
disarmament, terminating the nuclear arms 
race and eliminating the threat of nuclear 
war. 


[At this point, the Premier paused, and his 
interpreter addressed the dinner guests as 
follows.) 


Interpreter. Ladies and _ gentlemen, 
there’s some changing in the last paragraph, 
so I have to translate it. 

“Today I have had talks with President 
Reagan and some of his Cabinet members 
in a friendly and candid atmosphere. These 
talks have helped to enchance our mutual 
understanding, and both sides have ex- 
pressed a desire to further develop Sino- 
U.S. relations. We both agreed that there 
are great potentials for economic and tech- 
nological cooperation between our two 
countries, and are willing to take a positive 
attitude to further increase our cooperation. 

“I sincerely hope that my visit and Presi- 
dent Reagan’s visit to China in April will 
help to promote steady and durable growth 
of Sino-U.S. relations on the basis of the five 
principles of mutual respect for sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, mutual nonaggres- 
sion, noninterference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs, equality and mutual benefit, and 
peaceful coexistence. This will serve the in- 
terest of our two peoples and that of world 
peace.” 

The Premier. Allow me to propose a toast 
to the health of the President and Mrs. 
Reagan, to the health of the Vice President 
and Mrs. Bush, to the health of all our 
friends present here, to the happiness of 
the American people, to the friendship be- 
tween the Chinese and American peoples, 
and to world peace! 


Note: The President spoke at approximately 
10 p.m. in the State Dining Room at the 
White House. The Premier spoke in Chinese, 
and a text of his remarks in English was 
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provided to the dinner guests. As printed 
above, the remarks follow that text, except 
where modifications were made by the Pre- 
mier’s interpreter, as indicated. 


National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America 





Remarks on Receiving the Commission’s 
Report. January 11, 1984 





The President. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have just been hearing a report on this 
Commission. It’s been 6 months now of the 
most arduous work, and work that has been 
extremely well done. And I want to express 
to all and each of them not only my thanks, 
but the thanks on behalf of all the people of 
America for the service that they have per- 
formed for our country. 

The report—while I have just received it 
and have not had time to read all of it, I 
have had an opportunity to have some sum- 
mations and then to be present here for a 
discussion and a report by the individuals. 
And I believe that from what I’ve seen al- 
ready, it is the most comprehensive and de- 
tailed review of the issues as they affect our 
national security that I have ever seen. 

I'm impressed with the depth of the anal- 
ysis and the creativity of the recommenda- 
tions. And Henry has told me that this was 
a diverse, but not a divisive group, and they 
worked in a bipartisan manner throughout. 
And I’m especially grateful to Lane Kirk- 
land, to Bob Strauss, to others of the loyal 
opposition for this and for the fact that we 
have a consensus recognition of the urgent 
nature and the complexity of the crisis in 
Central America and the implications for 
our fundamental interests. 

I believe that the Members of Congress, 
when they study this report, will share my 
belief that we must urgently seek solutions, 
solutions to the problems that are outlined 
in this study. I think that they will fully 
share our belief when they do look at it that 
it is time for us to go to work. 

We've set forward a program that will 
achieve the goals the members of this Com- 
mission have set forth for us. And again, I 
can only say that I think all America is in- 
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debted to them for a job that I don’t think 
has ever been surpassed with regard to the 
particular problem we face. And it’s a chal- 
lenge that I intend to do everything I can, 
and I’m sure the Congress will, too, to see 
that we meet. 

Q. Mr. President, is this going to get 
bogged down in a fight over conditionality? 
The Commission calls for a conditionality, 
and some of your advisers say it’s been 
counterproductive. 

The President. No, no, it is not. And I 
have heretofore not said anything about 
this. I’ve been waiting until the time when 
I had the report before me which, as I say, I 
will study and read. And I would think that 
it behooves the Congress, and it certainly 
behooves the administration, to try and 
come together in the same bipartisan way 
that this Commission has been together 
over these last 6 months. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:50 a.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House, where the President was 
meeting with Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, 
Chairman of the Commission, and Commis- 
sion members. 


Federal Service Impasses Panel 





Appointment of Roy Martin Brewer as 
Chairman and Member. January 11, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Roy Martin Brewer to be 
Chairman and member of the Federal Serv- 
ice Impasses Panel for a term expiring Janu- 
ary 10, 1989. He will succeed Robert G. 
Howlett. 

Mr. Brewer has been serving as a 
member of the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel since July 1983. He also serves as 
labor relations consultant for Walt Disney 
Productions, Inc., and consultant to Local 
No. 695, Sound Technicians. He has spent 
over 50 years in the field of labor. His past 
positions include: vice president of the Per- 
sonnel & Industrial Relations Association 
(District No. 5); director of industria! rela- 
tions for Technicolor, Inc.; manager, branch 
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operations, Allied Artists Corp.; president of 
the Motion Picture Industry Council; presi- 
dent of the Hollywood A.F. of L. Film 
Council; international representative for the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees; chief, plant and community 
facilities, Office of Labor Production, War 
Production Board; and president of the Ne- 
braska State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Brewer is married, has two children, 
and resides in Tarzana, Calif. He was born 
August 9, 1909, in Cairo Hall County, Nebr. 


Visit of Premier Zhao of the People’s 
Republic of China 





Remarks at the Signing Ceremony for Two 
U.S.-Chinese Agreements. 
January 12, 1984 





The President. Good morning. Thank you 
for joining us. 

We’ve been delighted with all that’s been 
accomplished as a result of Premier Zhao’s 
visit. His trip has solidified the good will 
between us, and this morning we will sign 
two agreements that represent measurable 
steps forward in the relations between our 
countries. 

In China the difference in time zones 
makes it almost tomorrow. Today we sign 
two agreements aimed at making China’s 
tomorrow, as well as our own, a better day. 

The first is an extension of our agreement 
on cooperation in science and technology. 
Cooperation between our two countries in 
the area of science and technology not only 
contributes to the scope of human knowl- 
edge and to China’s own modernization; it 
also cements the ties between our govern- 
ments and our peoples. 

The Joint Science and Technology Com- 
mission overseeing this part of our relations 
has done a tremendous job. Today’s exten- 
sion is a tribute to the successful and grow- 
ing cooperation that we’re already experi- 

, encing in this vital area. 

Signing this first accord will be our sci- 
ence adviser, Dr. Jay Keyworth, and his 
counterpart, Mr. Zhao Dongwan. 

The Premier. I fully agree with President 
Reagan. The two agreements we are going 


to sign—one of them is an extension of the 
existing agreement; the other a new one. 
The signing symbolizes that we should pre- 
serve what we have already achieved and 
open up new areas in our bilateral relations. 
It shows that there are broad vistas for the 
development of Sino-U.S. relations. Let us 
continue our efforts to achieve new success- 
es in our cooperation in the economic and 
technological fields. 
Thank you. 


[At this point, Mr. Keyworth and Mr. Zhao 
signed the Agreement to Extend the Agree- 
ment Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China on Cooperation 
in Science and Technology.'] 

The President. Next, Premier Zhao and I 
will affix our signatures to an accord on 
industrial and technological cooperation. 

China is now engaged in a vast modern- 
ization program, and this agreement will 
encourage further cooperation between our 
countries, especially in those industrial sec- 
tors on which China has placed a top prior- 
ity. American know-how and investment 
should prove invaluable in these endeavors, 
and this accord will stimulate participation 
by our private sector in China. 

Premier Zhao, any business deal that 
makes sense is based on mutual benefit. By 
signing this document, we are helping our- 
selves by helping each other. That should 
be the basis of our friendship. 


[The President and the Premier signed the 
Accord on Industrial and Technological Co- 
operation Between the United States of 
America and the People’s Republic of 
China. ] 


The President. Well, ladies and gentle- 
men, I’ve come away from my working ses- 
sions with Premier Zhao more convinced 
than ever the importance of good US.- 
China relations and more determined than 
ever to ensure that our relationship is 
placed on a stable and enduring footing. 

Our talks covered a broad spectrum of 
global and bilateral issues. China is a lead- 
ing nation on the international scene, and I 
appreciated hearing directly from the Pre- 
mier on his views. It was clear during our 
discussions that China and the United States 
agree on a number of questions and that 
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the leaders of our two nations should come 
together regularly to compare notes. 


Even on matters of disagreement, the 
Premier and I were able to clarify our re- 
spective positions. Though our strategies 
sometimes converge and sometimes differ, 
our goals remain the same. We both are 
committed to peace and stability in the 
world so that we can concentrate our ener- 
gies and resources on improving the well- 
being of our people. 


With respect to our bilateral relations, I 
think that Premier Zhao would agree that 
we've made considerable progress. Our eco- 
nomic cooperation, despite occasional prob- 
lems, is healthy and holds enormous prom- 
ise. 
Several months ago, we expanded the po- 
tential for the transfer of American technol- 
ogy to China. Our scientific and student 
exchanges are flourishing. Building on this 
positive trend are the two specific agree- 
ments that we signed here today. Our 
agreements and understandings underscore 
my conviction that a modern, economically 
developing, and politically stable China is in 
the best interest of all peace-loving peoples. 

Nancy and I will journey to China in 
April. We were delighted to get to know 
Premier Zhao before our visit to his coun- 
try, and we now look forward all the more 
to our trip, knowing that friends will be 
there to meet us. So, let me wish Premier 
Zhao a happy continuation of his travels in 
the United States. I know that he’ll be 
warmly welcomed everywhere. 


And I won’t say goodby, Mr. Premier. I 
will only—and try to say correctly—Tsai 
jen, which I’m told means “See you again 
soon. 

The Premier. Mr. President, the visit to 
the United States by the head of govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of China 
itself fully shows that there’s some progress 
in Sino-U:S. relations. 


Since I set foot on your land, I’ve been 
deeply impressed by the American people’s 
warm friendship for the Chinese people. I 
personally feel the American people want 
Sino-U.S. relations to develop, not to stand 
still; to advance, not to retrogress. There- 
fore, I think there is, indeed, the basis for 
the amicable coexistence between China 
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and the United States, and such a basis is 
very deep-rooted. 

My colleagues and I have held friendly, 
candid, and serious talks with the American 
President and other leaders of the Ameri- 
can Government. Through these talks, we 
enhanced our mutual understanding. It un- 
doubtedly is useful to the promotion of the 
Sino-American relations on the road of 
steady development. 

Of course, much remains first to be done 
to really solve the outstanding problems be- 
tween us and implement the cooperation 
we have already committed to. 

Mr. President, before I leave you, I 
should like to thank you once again for your 
gracious hospitality. I would also like to 
thank Mrs. Reagan. I know it was her 
thoughtful arrangement that made our stay 
in Washington so pleasant. 

Mr. President, I look forward to seeing 
you and Mrs. Reagan in Beijing this spring 
when it is warm and beautiful so as to re- 
ciprocate your hospitality here. What is 
more important is that I look forward to 
more substantial content in our future talks 
in Beijing to continue on the talks we have 
already started in Washington. Then we'll 
be able to show to both the Chinese and 
the American peoples how important these 
mutual visits are. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:42 a.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. The Pre- 
mier spoke in Chinese, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. 

Earlier, the President and the Premier at- 
tended a working breakfast in the State 
Dining Room. They were accompanied by 
U.S. and Chinese officials, including the 
Vice President, Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, Secretary of Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger, and Director of Central Intelli- 
gence William J. Casey. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. January 12, 1984 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
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seven new deferrals of budget authority to- 
taling $1,832,465,000 and seven revised de- 
ferrals of budget authority totaling 
$2,734,156,870. 

The actions affect programs in Funds Ap- 
propriated to the President, the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, Defense 
(Military and Civil), Health and Human 
Services, Justice, State and the United 
States Information Agency. 

The details of the deferrals are contained 
in the attached reports. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
January 12, 1984. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals are printed in the Federal Register of 
January 16, 1984. 


Nicaraguan Attack on Unarmed U.S. 
Helicopter 





Statement by the Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary to the President. 
January 12, 1984 





The President today condemned the 
shooting down of an unarmed American 
helicopter by the Nicaraguan military. The 
fatal attack on the American and his two 
U.S. passengers occurred after the aircraft 
was downed in Honduran territory and 
after the pilot had left the helicopter. This 
we regard as reckless and unprovoked. 

A brave American was killed, Chief War- 
rant Officer Jeffrey C. Schwab of Joliet, Illi- 
nois, the pilot of the helicopter. The Presi- 
dent offers his deepest condolences to his 
family. 

The incident was protested immediately 
in the strongest terms to the Nicaraguan 
Government, and we are awaiting its expla- 
nation of the event. We have put the Nica- 
raguans on notice that this action is unac- 
ceptable. 


Note: Larry Speakes read the statement to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House for the daily press briefing 
which began at approximately 12:35 p.m. 


National Fetal Alcohol Syndrome 
Awareness Week, 1984 





Proclamation 5146. January 12, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) is one of 
the major known causes of birth defects 
with mental retardation and the only one 
which, at present, is totally preventable. 

FAS can result in many serious health 
problems including prenatal and postnatal 
growth retardation; developmental disabil- 
ities that may cause an infant to experience 
delays in activities such as walking and 
speaking; mental retardation; and other 
organ abnormalities such as heart defects. 

In addition, in cases where FAS is not 
fully present, infants may suffer other alco- 
hol-related birth effects—a series of health 
risks and problems that include low birth- 
weight; increased prenatal infections; irrita- 
bility or hyperactivity during the newborn 
period; birth defects and problems associat- 
ed with mental impairment. Learning defi- 
cits may also occur, although these may not 
be apparent for a number of years. 

Although some questions remain unan- 
swered on consumption of alcohol during 
pregnancy, research over the past 10 years 
has established that prenatal alcohol expo- 
sure can pose a threat to the health of the 
unborn child. This knowledge led the Sur- 
geon General of the United States, in 1981, 
to issue an advisory strongly encouraging 
women who are pregnant or considering 
pregnancy to avoid the use of alcohol. In 
addition, the medical and scientific commu- 
nity, many public and private agencies, and 
institutions and concerned citizens have, 
over the years, undertaken valuable efforts 
to promote public awareness of FAS and 
related health concerns. 

In recognition of the potential for serious 
consequences of fetal alcohol exposure, and 
in the interest of increasing public aware- 
ness that these consequences are prevent- 
able, the Congress, by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 324 (Public Law 98-188), has designat- 
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ed the week beginning January 15, 1984, as 
“National Fetal Alcohol Syndrome Aware- 
ness Week” and has requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in observance 
of that week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of January 15 
through January 21, 1984, as National Fetal 
Alcohol Syndrome Awareness Week. 

I invite the Governors, the chief officials 
of local governments, and all Americans to 
observe this week with appropriate activi- 
ties, particularly those which seek to pro- 
tect the health of children through height- 
ened awareness of the consequences of al- 
cohol use during pregnancy. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 12th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:51 a.m., January 13, 1984) 


Presidential Medal of Freedom for 
Carlos P. Romulo 





Announcement of the Conferral of the 
Medal to the Foreign Minister of the 
Philippines. January 12, 1984 





The President has conferred the Presi- 
dential Medal of Freedom on Carlos P. 
Romulo, Foreign Minister of the Philip- 
pines. General Romulo has announced that 
he will be retiring from public life on Janu- 
ary 14, his 85th birthday. The award was 
given in recognition of Foreign Minister Ro- 
mulo’s long and distinguished career, which 
has spanned the better part of this century. 

In addition to his long tenure as Philip- 
pine Foreign Minister, Carlos Romulo 
served as an aide-de-camp to General Mac- 
Arthur during the Second World War. He 
was the Philippine delegate to the US. 
Congress during the Commonwealth period 


and later Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, and he was a signatory of the 
United Nations Charter. Throughout his 
career, Foreign Minister Romulo has been a 
steadfast friend of the United States, and he 
devoted unstinting efforts to fostering good 
relations between our countries. 

The medal was presented in Manila today 
by Ambassador Michael Armacost. 

The text of the award reads as follows: 

“As parliamentarian, soldier, educator, 
U.N. Charter signatory, diplomat, and for- 
eign minister, Carlos P. Romulo’s statesman- 
ship and promotion of international accord 
add up to a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment. His more than fifty years of public 
service embody the warm relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Philippines 
from the colonial period through the Com- 
monwealth, wartime, and independence to 
the present. In tribute to his long and close 
association with the United States, this 
medal is gratefully conferred.” 


Office of the United States Trade 
Representative 





Nomination of Richard H. Imus for the 
Rank of Ambassador During His Service as 
U.S. Negotiator on Textile Matters. 

January 13, 1984 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Richard H. Imus for the 
rank of Ambassador during his service as 
United States Negotiator on Textile Matters 
in the Office of the United States Trade 
Representative. He would succeed Peter 
Otto Murphy. 

In 1962 Mr. Imus entered the Foreign 
Service as vice consul in Sydney. He was 
consular officer in Tel Aviv from 1965 to 
1967. From 1967 to 1969, he was on detail 
to the Department of Commerce as inter- 
national economist. He attended Arabic lan- 
guage training in Beirut from 1969 to 1970. 
He was economic and commercial officer in 
Dhahran (1970-1972) and in Kuwait (1972- 
1973). From 1973 to 1974, he was person- 
nel officer in the Department. He attended 
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economic studies at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute from 1974 to 1975. From 1975 to 
1977, he was international economist in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific Affairs in 
the Department. He was counselor for eco- 
nomic affairs in Wellington from 1977 to 
1981. In the Department he was Chief of 
Textiles Division in the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs from 1981 to 1983. 
Since 1983 he has been on detail as United 
States Negotiator on Textile Matters in the 
Office of the United States Trade Repre- 
sentative. 

Mr. Imus graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1960) and the University of 
California at Berkeley (M.A., 1961). In 1958 
he attended the University of Vienna in 
Austria. His foreign languages are German, 
Arabic, and French. He was born August 
12, 1938, in San Francisco, Calif. 


Republican Women Officials 





Remarks at a White House Luncheon for 
the Elected Officials. January 13, 1984 





The President. Thank you very much. 
Before I get into anything besides “good 
afternoon” and “welcome,” I think I ought 
to point out that today is the birthday— 
someone, I believe I have it right, from 
Saint Louis, Missouri—Bonnie Sue Cooper. 
Where is she? Oh, there! Happy birthday! 
[Laughter and applause] 

Ms. Cooper. Thank you. 

The President. Well, it’s a pleasure to 
have you all here and a real delight for me 
to see so many good friends and to have a 
chance to make, I hope, some new ones. 
And I’m glad the Vice President and Bar- 
bara Bush and Secretaries Elizabeth Dole, 
Don Regan, Terrel Bell, Margaret Heckler, 
were able to be with us. And I hope that 
you're all as happy as I am that we have 
with us two of the most important women 
in my life—Nancy and Maureen. 

And we also have with us some of the 
many extraordinarily capable women on 
the White House staff. I have seen, looking 
around the room, women here from the 
White House Personnel and Legislative of- 
fices. And I must mention Trudi Morrison, 


who runs a program close to my heart—the 
Fifty States Project. 

I also see we’ve been joined by a few of 
the men on our staff, and in this crowd they 
sort of stand out. [Laughter] I don’t have 
time to recognize everyone, but special 
thanks to Jim Baker for inviting you all 
here. 

Now, before I say anything else, let me 
give you Republican officeholders my heart- 
felt thanks for all the time and labor each of 
you have given to the cause that unites us. 
When all is said and done, it’s not gloss and 
glitter but effort and determination from 
people like you who make it possible for us 
to put our beliefs into practice. And all of 
you are especially important because you 
demonstrate the Republican commitment 
to American women. 

I was thinking on the way over about a 
story I like to tell. And if you’ve heard it 
before, pretend you haven’t, because I’m 
going to tell it. [Laughter] 

There was an accident; a man lying out 
there on the pavement. There was a 
women bending over him and trying to 
help him, and a crowd gathered around. 
And then a man elbowed his way through 
the crowd, shoved the woman aside, and 
said, “I’ve studied first aid. Let me at him.” 
And she meekly stepped back, and he went 
to work with the things that he’d learned. 
And then there came one point in which 
she tapped him on the shoulder and she 
said, “When you come to that part about 
calling the doctor, I’m right here.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

As women have taken on new roles in 
society, the Republican Party has given 
them, I think, firm support. First, it was the 
GOP that gave its backing to women suf- 
frage. And then our party became the first 
to elect a woman to the United States Con- 
gress and the only party ever to elect 
women to the United States Senate who 
were not first just filling out unexpired 
terms. 

Today the two women in the Senate, my 
friends, Nancy Kassebaum and Paula Haw- 
kins, are Republicans. And we have nine 
outstanding Republican women in the 
House of Representatives. And I'd just like 
to ask Paula right now, “Wouldn’t you like 
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to have more company?” [Laughter] All 
right. 

In our administration we’ve appointed 
many women to positions of top responsibil- 
ity—women like our United Nations Ambas- 
sador Jeane Kirkpatrick, our Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Margaret 
Heckler, our Secretary of Transportation 
Elizabeth Dole, and the many women on 
the White House staff who are with us here 
today. 

One of my proudest days in office was 
when I appointed Sandra Day O’Connor as 
the first woman Justice on the United States 
Supreme Court. And believe me, I’ve had 
many reasons to cheer that appointment. 

But just as important, today there are 
thousands of able Republican women like 
you serving in public office outside Wash- 
ington. You, in State legislatures and other 
State and local offices, are on the front lines 
of democracy. You have a chance to put 
your beliefs into practice close to the 
people, closer than Washington can, and 
Washington can’t match your ability to do 
that. 

We look on you as our eyes and ears, as 
leaders who truly know what the American 
people think and need. And just as we're 
eager to see the number of Republican 
women officeholders grow at the national 
level, we’re also determined to see those 
numbers grow in every American town, 
city, and State. And together, we Republi- 
cans are working to reshape America’s des- 
tiny. And when historians write the story of 
these years, they'll find that skilled and tal- 
ented women played vital roles. 

Now, I know you've already had a 
number of briefings today and that this 
afternoon you'll hear about the women’s 
program run by the Small Business Admin- 
istration, projects at the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the Women’s Bureau at the 
Department of Labor. But if I could just 
take a moment, I'd like to give you an over- 
view of what this administration has been 
doing. 

Just 3 years ago we inherited the worst 
economic mess in decades. Big taxing and 
spending had led to soaring inflation and 
interest rates, government redtape had 
smothered productivity. In January of ’81 
inflation was in double digits, the prime in- 
terest rate was at its highest peak since the 
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Civil War, and growth in industry and pro- 
ductivity was disappearing. 

When I think of what the Democrats had 
done to our economy, I feel a little bit like 
the little boy that came to his mother and 
asked her, he said, “You know that jug that 
we have that you say has been passed down 
from generation to generation in our 
family?” And she said, “Yes, what about it?” 
He said, “I just broke it.” 

Well, I think the broken economy hit 
women especially hard. The majority of el- 
derly Americans living on fixed incomes are 
women, and they found their purchasing 
power eaten up by inflation. Working 
women saw jobs become more and more 
scarce. Homemakers found that 12%-per- 
cent inflation made it harder and harder to 
buy groceries and pay the bills. And the 
thousands of women who wanted to start 
their own businesses saw 21-percent prime 
rates slam shut the doors of opportunity. 
The American people were fed up, and 
they did a little house cleaning. 

Our administration moved in, and with 
Republicans in control of the Senate we 
went to work to make a new beginning. 
Believe me, little of any of what we’ve ac- 
complished could have been done if we had 
not held one House of the Congress. 

We reduced the growth of Federal spend- 
ing, we pruned needless regulations, we re- 
duced personal income tax rates and passed 
an historic reform called “tax indexing” that 
means government can never again use in- 
flation to profit at the people’s expense. 

Incidentally, we had a report just the 
other day on publications. We have reduced 
them by the thousands. These were publica- 
tions that were being put out all over the 
government here, useful things like how to 
buy eggs, and we figured that you could 
figure that out for yourselves. [Laughter] 

To help all Americans achieve economic 
equality, we reduced the marriage tax pen- 
alty, almost doubled the maximum child- 
care credit, increased the limits for IRA and 
Keogh contributions, and eliminated estate 
taxes on family farms and businesses for sur- 
viving spouses. 

Today, less than 3 years since we set our 
policies in place, our Nation has one big 
program to help every American—man, 
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woman, and child. It’s called economic re- 
covery. 

The prime rate is almost half what it was 
when we took office. Inflation has plum- 
meted by three-fourths to only 3 percent 
for the past year, and this morning we re- 
ceived a golden piece of news that I want 
to share with you. It was announced early 
this morning. The producer price index in- 
creased by only two-tenths of 1 percent last 
month and by only six-tenths of 1 percent 
for all of 1983. And that’s the lowest it’s 
been in 19 years. 

Now I remember when our critics were 
insisting that our tax cuts would make— 
somebody’s wanted on the phone !|—{laugh- 
ter|—oh, all right—would make inflation 
and interest rates soar, but just the opposite 
has happened. 

And of course we know that factory 
orders, retail sales, housing starts are up. 
The stock market has come back to life. 
And the American worker’s real wages are 
rising, and that’s the first time that that’s 
happened in a few years. 

Unemployment is still too high, but it’s 
dropping fast. Last year more than 4 mil- 
lion Americans found jobs. It was the steep- 
est 12-month drop in unemployment in 
more than 30 years. 

Since we took office, women have begun 
finding the economic opportunities they’ve 
deserved all along. With this recovery, 
you'll be glad to hear the unemployment 
rate among adult women has dropped from 
9.1 percent to 7.1 percent. And today, more 
women have jobs than ever before in our 
Nation’s history. The jobs women hold are 
getting better and better. In 1983 women 
filled almost three-quarters of all the new 
jobs in managerial, professional, and techni- 
cal fields) The number of women-owned 
businesses is growing four times faster than 
those owned by men. 

And just as we’re turning the economy 
around, we’re bringing a new sense of pur- 
pose and direction to American foreign 
policy. Today the world knows once again 
that America stands for the political, reli- 
gious, and economic freedom of human- 


1 The President was referring to the sound 
of an audience member's telephone paging 
device. 


In Grenada, we set a nation free. With 
the help of the National Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Central America, we’ve worked to 
develop a new consensus to support democ- 
racy in that region. 

The peace process in Lebanon has been 
slow and painful, but there’s been a genu- 
ine progress toward the goals of internal 
stability and the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces. 

In Europe, the NATO alliance has held 
firm despite months of Soviet bluster. 
Sooner or later the Soviets will realize that 
arms reductions are in their interest, too. 
And when they do, we’ll be at the table 
waiting for them, ready to go on negotiat- 
ing from strength and in good faith. 

I'm convinced that because we've 
strengthened our defenses and shown the 
world our willingness to negotiate the pros- 
pects for lasting world peace are better 
than they have been in many years. And I 
don’t care how many Presidential candi- 
dates are out there yelling that we're 
threatened by imminent war. We have 
never been as far removed from that possi- 
bility as we have today, in the last several 
years. And that is because of our deterrent 
power. And we're going to continue on 
that. 

All of us share a dream. It’s a dream of a 
broad and open land that offers prosperity 
to all. It’s a dream of a great country that 
represents a force for peace and goodwill 
among nations. It’s a dream of a land where 
every citizen is judged not according to 
color, religion, or sex, but on the sole basis 
of individual merit; a land where every 
woman and man is free to become all that 
she or he can. And come to think of it, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if one day, one of you 
had my job. 

All of us are laboring in the name of that 
dream. Yes, we'll suffer setbacks and, yes, 
others will do all they can to place obstacles 
in our path. But if we have the courage to 
do all that we can to make our dream come 
true, then we will achieve great good in 
this world and do our duty by our country. 

And I don’t know what—I’m not going to 
look at my clock, but I know that they’ve 
scheduled it very close and tight, but I’ve 
wanted to do this. And I know I only have a 
few minutes because we’re going to have a 
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chance to meet individually and shake 
hands and have our pictures taken. But 
maybe I’ve got time for a few questions. So, 
if someone has one—yes? 

Q. I'm Joan Hastings from Oklahoma. In 
the State of the State speech will there be 
any new initiatives for women? I know your 
record on women is very good, but in the 
State of the State speech will there be any 
new initiatives particularly recognized? 

The President. Any new initiatives that 
we'll propose? Well, we haven’t put that 
speech together, and I can’t speak in too 
great a detail about it, but I can tell you 
one that’s going to be in there: I want line- 
item veto. 

But we'll have to wait a little bit while 
we find out how much we can get into that 
speech on other details. But we will be talk- 
ing about our program for the future and 
the deficits and how to control them. And I 
think the deficits are caused because the 
Government is taking too big a share out of 
the general—or the gross national product 
out of the private economy. And Govern- 
ment has got to be cut back to size. 

Q. Mr. President, Pat Friebert from Ken- 
tucky. Id like to thank you for this opportu- 
nity and to tell you how proud we are of 
you for your concern and your caring atti- 
tude towards women and women’s issues. 

The President. Well, thank you very 
much. That was an answer, not a question. 
[Laughter] Thank you very much. 

Yes? 


Q. Mr. President, I was told to ask you 
about the immigration policy. I'm from 
Miami, Florida, and we’re quite concerned 
down there about immigrants. 

The President. Well, we have what we 
think is a sensible program for immigration. 
There’s no question but that our country 
has really, in fact, lost control of its own 
borde's. And we have a program, and it’s 
up there before the Congress, and so far 
they haven’t let it out of committee, I un- 
derstand. And we’re going to keep pressing 
for it until we get it. And we’re going to 
have, I think, policies in that legislation that 
are consistent with the words on the base of 
the Statue of Liberty and yet will give us 
control. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m Mary Thompson 
from Las Cruces, New Mexico—State repre- 
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sentative. I work at White Sands, and 
among the people that I work with at 
White Sands there’s a great deal of concern 
about security in this country and of the 
information that’s leaving our borders. And 
we wondered what plans you have to 
strengthen our security and to retain the 
information in this country that we wish to 
keep here. 

The President. 1 think you're talking 
about security having to do with things that 
would be of aid to an adversary—technical 
information and so forth. Well, we have 
done much. Some of the things that were so 
widely hailed in the media as quarrels be- 
tween us and our friends in Europe, our 
allies and so forth, actually were negotia- 
tions that have resulted in more unity than 
we've ever had with regard to joint control 
of that kind of sales or dissemination of in- 
formation and the actual hardware. And we 
have a basic agreement with all of them. 

We’re very firm about that here, but se- 
curity is one problem no matter how much 
you try to police something. We have just 
intercepted, as you know, a great shipment 
that was almost on its way through another 
country to the Soviet Union. And fortunate- 
ly, our intelligence apparatus worked well 
enough that we intercepted and caught it 
there. It would have been of great assist- 
ance to anyone in improving their military 
capabilities. And we are working at that, 
and I think that our net is getting tighter 
and tighter in that regard. But we’re very 
much aware of the problem, and we’re not 
going to throw away any of these advan- 
tages. 

My, it’s a whole new world, isn’t it, with 
technology? I remember when we were 
talking about scrap iron coming back to us 
in World War II as shrapnel. 

Q. Mr. President, Representative Jan Mc- 
Kenna from Fort Worth, Texas. A lot of us 
in Texas were wondering if you’re planning 
on seeking reelection. [Laughter] 

The President. 1 think I heard the magic 
words. [Laughter] You'll forgive me if I just 
stall a little about answering that, and I'll 
give you the word on January 29. 

Q. Illeana Ros from Miami, Florida—State 
representative. We all applaud your efforts 
in trying to decrease the Communist ag- 
gression throughout the world. I wanted to 
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know your opinion of the Kissinger report 
as it relates to Central America policies and 
the Communist takeover of many of those 
countries. 


The President. It is a magnificent report. 
That Commission, which was truly biparti- 
san—and not just bipartisan in label, but 
bipartisan in philosophic belief—I know 
that many of them went, started on that 
Commission with the idea that we were all 
wrong in what we were trying to do. 


It is a magnificent report, and it substan- 
tiates the positions that we have been 
taken—or have been taking down there: 
There is a challenge to us to eliminate what 
has been going on for hundreds of years, 
the economic and social differences that 
make them vulnerable to this kind of take- 
over, but also the fact that you can’t have 
social reforms while you’re having your 
head shot off by guerrilla forces that are 
armed and supported by the Soviet Union 
and Cuba. And they confirmed that this is 
true. And so we’re going to follow up on 
this. 


I think that one of the things they said in 
the report made so much sense. We have 
been trying to help El Salvador. El] Salvador 
has the first effort at a democratic govern- 
ment in 400 years. Now, sure, they’ve got 
some rightists who didn’t want that demo- 
cratic government—the so-called murder 
squads. But they’re being assailed by thou- 
sands of left-wing guerrillas who also don’t 
want a democratic government. 


Now, we can’t let either one of those fac- 
tions destroy that effort at democracy. But 
because of limitations that have been im- 
posed on us as to how much we can do in 
the line of helping them, actually what 
we've been doing is letting them slowly 
bleed to death. We have been helping, but 
not helping enough to rectify the wrongs or 
to give them the military capacity to be 
successful. 


So in that report—it was very eloquently 
stated—they said you can make a case for 
us doing nothing. Okay, walk away and 
leave them. Or you can make a case for us 
vastly increasing the help so they can bring 
about an answer. You cannot make a case 
for just helping them too little, and that’s 
what we’ve been doing up until now. And 
we’re really behind it. I think it’s a magnifi- 
cent report. 


Q. Senator Stockton from Colorado. Mr. 
President, I wanted to take this opportunity 
to thank you for supporting Mrs. Reagan in 
her efforts to combat the drug scene. And I 
hope that your administration will continue 
to let her do that and will support her. 

The President. Yes. You bet we're helping 
in that. And we’re making great progress. 
We had one task force in Florida because 
that was the great entry point from out of 
the country, and in the South particularly, 
of drugs. And we’ve collected quite a fleet 
of yachts and cabin cruisers and airplanes 
and trucks and—I saw for the first time in 
my life—only time in my life—something 
else we’d confiscated from these drug run- 
ners, and that was on one table—$20 mil- 
lion in cash. 

But now that’s been so successful that we 
have expanded to 12 such: task forces all 
around the country, because as we closed or 
partially closed one door they started 
coming in in other places, and with our 
thousands of miles of coastline, we’re pretty 
vulnerable to that. But they are having 
great effect. 

But the main thing, and what Nancy’s 
more interested in is this: I don’t think 
there’s any real way that you can totally 
shut off the flow of the drug itself. The best 
thing you can do is take the customers away 
from the sellers by talking them out of it. 
And that’s what the programs that she’s in- 
terested in—and so many of you are—are 
doing around the country, is convincing, 
particularly our young people, that that’s 
not the road to go. 

Ms. Reagan. Mr. President, are you delib- 
erately not calling on me? [Laughter] 

The President. I thought you were 
waving to tell me my time was up. 

Ms. Reagan. Whatever you say. Thank 
you, Mr. President. [Laughter] 

The President. | thought so. Sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth. [Laughter] 

All right. Thank you all. Thank you all, 

and God bless you. And I know we’re going 
in the other room, and then I’m going to 
see you all individually again. Thank you all 
very much. 
Note: The President spoke at 1:12 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
Mrs. Reagan and Maureen Reagan, the 
President’s daughter, also attended the 
luncheon. 
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National Sanctity of Human Life Day, 
1984 





Proclamation 5147. January 13, 1984 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The values and freedoms we cherish as 
Americans rest on our fundamental com- 
mitment to the sanctity of human life. The 
first of the “unalienable rights” affirmed by 
our Declaration of Independence is the 
right to life itself, a right the Declaration 
states has been endowed by our Creator on 
all human beings—whether young or old, 
weak or strong, healthy or handicapped. 

Since 1973, however, more than 15 mil- 
lion unborn children have died in legalized 
abortions—a tragedy of stunning dimensions 
that stands in sad contrast to our belief that 
each life is sacred. These children, over ten- 
fold the number of Americans lost in all our 
Nation’s wars, will never laugh, never sing, 
never experience the joy of human love; 
nor will they strive to heal the sick, or feed 
the poor, or make peace among nations. 
Abortion has denied them the first and 
most basic of human rights, and we are infi- 
nitely poorer for their loss. 

We are poorer not simply for lives not led 
and for contributions not made, but also for 
the erosion of our sense of the worth and 
dignity of every individual. To diminish the 
value of one category of human life is to 
diminish us all. Slavery, which treated 
Blacks as something less than human, to be 
bought and sold if convenient, cheapened 
human life and mocked our dedication to 
the freedom and equality of all men and 
women. Can we say that abortion—which 
treats the unborn as something less than 
human, to be destroyed if convenient—will 
be less corrosive to the values we hold 
dear? 

We have been given the precious gift of 
human life, made more precious still by our 
births in or pilgrimages to a land of free- 
dom. It is fitting, then, on the anniversary 
of the Supreme Court decision in Roe v. 
Wade that struck down State anti-abortion 
laws, that we reflect anew on these bless- 


ings, and on our corresponding responsibili- 
ty to guard with care the lives and free- 
doms of even the weakest of our fellow 
human beings. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Sunday, January 22, 1984, 
as National Sanctity of Human Life Day. I 
call upon the citizens of this blessed land to 
gather on that day in homes and places of 
worship to give thanks for the gift of life, 
and to reaffirm our commitment to the dig- 
nity of every human being and the sanctity 
of each human life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 13th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eighth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:24 a.m., January 16, 1984] 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





January 8 
The President returned to the White 
House from Camp David, Md. 


January 9 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—U.S. business leaders who are traveling 
to Grenada; 
—the National Security Council; 
—members of the American Legislative 
Exchange Council; 
—Julie Hayek, Miss USA 1983, and Lor- 
raine Downes, Miss Universe 1983. 





In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent received diplomatic credentials from 
Ambassadors Thierno Habib Diallo of 
Guinea, Ejigil J¢rgenson of Denmark, Valer- 
iano Inocencio de Araujo Ferrao of Mozam- 
bique, Federico Fahsen Ortega of Guatema- 
la, George Toe Washington of Liberia, 
Rafael Garcia Velasco of Ecuador, Dato’ 
Lew Sip Hon of Maylaysia, and Mico Rakic 
of Yugoslavia. 

The President attended a reception for 
members of the President’s Commission on 
Executive Exchange and participants in the 
Executive Exchange program in the Indian 
Treaty Room at the Old Executive Office 
Building. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of Texas because of the impact of 
severe freezing temperatures on the State’s 
agricultural industry and the resultant un- 
employment in agriculture and related in- 
dustries. 


January 10 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—Senators John Tower of Texas and John 
W. Warner of Virginia, who reported 
on their recent trip to the Middle East. 


January 11 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—members of the White House staff; 
—the President’s Economic Policy Advi- 
sory Board. 


January 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—representatives of the Small Business 
Legislative Council; 

—William A. Wilson, U.S. Ambassador- 
designate to the Holy See, and Arch- 
bishop Pio Laghi, Vatican Delegate to 
the United States; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the Cabinet Council on Economic Af- 
fairs, to discuss Federal audit activities, 
monetary policy, and financial market 
developments. 
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The President attended a performance of 
“The Hasty Heart” at the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 


January 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—Minister of Foreign Affairs Giulio An- 

dreotti of Italy; 

—the National Security Council. 

The President announced his intention to 
designate Richard L. McElheny, an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce (Trade Devel- 
opment), to serve as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation. He would succeed Ray- 
mond J. Waldmann. 

The President recess appointed Paul H. 
Nitze to be Special Representative for Arms 
Control and Disarmament Negotiations and 
announced his intention to nominate him 
for the rank of Ambassador while serving in 
this position. 

The President left the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, Md. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released January 9 
Fact sheet: 


Report of the Cabinet Council Working 
Group on School Violence and Discipline 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released January 9—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report of the Cabinet 
Council Working Group on School Violence 
and Discipline—by Secretary of Education 
Terrel H. Bell and Gary L. Bauer, Deputy 
Under Secretary of Education for Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation 


Transcript: 

U.S. business investment mission to Grena- 
da—by Craig A. Nalen, President and Chief 
Executive Officer, Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, Sheldon Weinig, Chair- 
man of the International Committee of the 
President’s Advisory Council on Private 
Sector Initiatives, and James N. Brown, di- 
rector of the Hitech Engineering Co. 


Released January 11 


Statement: 

The President’s meeting with the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central America 
to receive its report—by Principal Deputy 


Press Secretary to the President Larry 
Speakes 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report of the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central Amer- 
ica—by Henry A. Kissinger, Chairman of 
the Commission 


Checklist—Continued 
Released January 11—Continued 


Statement: 


Human rights in El Salvador—by Mr. 
Speakes 


Statement: 

U.S.-Soviet discussions on the improvement 
of the Direct Communications Link (Hot- 
line)}—by Mr. Speakes 


Released January 12 


Fact sheet: 

Agreement To Extend the Agreement Be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China on Cooperation 
in Science and Technology 


Fact sheet: 
Accord on Industrial and Technological Co- 
operation Between the United States of 


America and the People’s Republic of 
China 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: The President completed his consider- 
ation of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the first session of the 98th Congress 
on December 9, 1983. 
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